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‘““By the bread and the salt I have shared with you” 


THE GOLDEN POOL 
By Robert W. Chambers 


stee4O the doctor, finding his patient’s quarters unten- 
anted for the first time in‘many months, hastened 
down - stairs and out to the veranda, where ‘he 
discovered a lean, soldierly-looking young: fellow 
clad in fishing-coat fussing with rod and reel. - 
“Oho! my . enterprising friend,” he ‘said. 
“What mischief’ are you hatching ‘now?’ < 


“T’m going to try for-your big trout in the Golden Pool,” said 
his patient, calmly. 

This unlooked-for energy appeared - to. embarrass. the - doctor, 
His grim mouth tightened. io 

“Don’t ‘go ‘now,” lie said; “it’s too late in the-morning.” 

“T’m going anyhow,” retorted his patient. 

“Don’t be obstinate; that fish-won’t rise till evening.” 
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“T know it, but I’m going.” 

“ Against my orders!” demanded the exasperated doctor. 

“With pleasure,’ replied the young man, gayly. “And _ it’s 
your own doing, too. Do you remember what you said last night?” 

“T said I saw a big fish rising in that pool,” growled the doctor. 

“ Exactly; and that has done more to brace me up than all 
your purple pills for peculiar people.” 

“Don’t go to the Golden Pool now!” said the doctor, with em- 
phasis. “I have a particular reason for making this request.” 

“What reason?” 

“T won't tell you.” 

“You're after that fish yourself! 

“That's idiotic.” 

“ Well, anyhow, good-by.” 

“You sha’n’t!” exclaimed the doctor, wrathfully. 
that rod!” 

But his patient clung to the rod, laughing. 

“Now what the devil possesses you to make for the Golden 
Pool at this particular minute?” demanded the vexed doctor. 
“You’ve been an invalid for a year and more, and up to this 
moment you’ve done what I told you.” 

His patient continued to laugh —that same light - hearted, in- 
fectious laugh which the doctor had not heard in many a month, 
and he looked at him keenly. 

“ All the same, you’re not well yet, and you know it,” he said. 

“ My aversion to women?” 

“ Partly.” 

“You mean my memory still fails me? Well, then, what do you 
think happened this morning?” 

“ What?” inquired the doctor, sulkily. 

“This: I went out to the stables and recognized Phelan and 
Riley! How’s that for a start? Then”—he glanced across the 
lawn where an old gardener pottered about among the petunias 
“there’s Dawson, isn’t it? And this is my own place—Gleniris! 
Isn’t it? Besides,” he added, “my aversion to women is disap- 
pearing; I saw a girl on the lawn from my window this morning. 
Who is she?” 

“Was she dressed in white?” asked the doctor. 

“ Don’t remember.” ' 

“You never before saw her?” 

** No—I don’t know. I didn’t see her face.” 

“So it seems you can’t recollect the back of a relative or a 
neighbor! Now what do you think of yourself?” 

“ Relative? Nonsense,” he laughed; “I haven’t any. As for the 
neighbors, give me time, for Heaven’s sake! I’m doing beautifully. 
There are millions of things that set me thinking and worrying 
now—funny flashes of memory—hints of the past, vague glimpses 
that excite me to effort: but nothing—absolutely nothing—yet 
of that blank year. Was it a year?” 

“ More; never mind that!” 

“ How long was it?” asked his patient, wistfully. 

“ Sixteen months.” 

“You said I was shot, I think.” 

“No, I didn’t. You think you were, but it was done with a 
Malay kris. Now, what can you remember about it?” 

The young man stood silent, fumbling with his rod. 

“And you tell me you’re cured!” observed the doctor, sar- 
castically, “ and you can’t even recollect how you got swiped with 
Malay kris!” 

“T might if I could see the Malay—or the kris.” 
The doctor, who had begun to pace the veranda, halted and 
glanced sharply at his patient. 

“The best way to remember things is to see ’em? 
your idea?” 

“T think so. 
membering him, but to-day I recognized him. 
medicine ?” 

The doctor thought a moment, fished out his watch from the 
fob-pocket, regarded it absently, and came down the steps to the 
lawn, where his patient stood making practice casts with his light 
bamboo rod. 

“T'll tell you why I didn’t want you to go to the Golden Pool,” 
he said. 

* Well, why 

“ Poachers,” replied the doctor, watching him. “ They fish in 
the pools, and they use your canoe, and they even have the im- 
pudence to go bathing in the Golden Pool... . I didn’t want you 
to worry.” 

“T think the poacher I catch will do the worrying,” said the 
young man, laughing. “Is that all?” 

“That is all. Go ahead if you want to. If you run across that 
girl invite her to dinner. She’s a friend of mine.” And the doc- 
tor walked off. shoving his hands deep into his capacious pockets. 

His patient reeled in the line, smiling to himself, and started 
off across the meadow at a good swinging pace. He entered the 
forest by the meadow bridge, where a lank yokel was mowing 
grass. 

“Mornin’!” ventured the native, with a doubtful grin of recog- 
nition. 

“Look here,” 
seythe, “ ought T to know vour name? 

“T cal’late yew orter.” replied the yokel. 
yew close tew ten year.” 

A shadow fell over the master’s lean face, and he went on 


No, you don’t!” 


“Give me 





Is_ that 


It’s true I’ve seen Phelan many times without re- 
Isn’t that good 





said the young man, halting in the path of the 
Tell me the truth.” 
“T’ve been chorin’ for 


through the underbrush, muttering to himself, passing his thin 
hand again and again across his forehead. 

“Oh, well, [ll stick to it.” he said, aloud; “a man ean’t dance 
on a broken leg nor think with a broken head; they’ve got to 
be mended first—well mended.” 

Walking on through the fragrant forest, the shadow of care 
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slipped from his face again, leaving it placid once more. The 
scent of the June woods, the far, dull throbbing of a partridge 
drummmg in leafy depths, the happy sighing of a woodland world 
astir, all these were gentle stimulants to that sanity toward the 
shadowy borders of which he had so long been struggling from 
the region of dreadful night. 

Spreading branches, dew-spangled, slapped his face as he passed; 
the moist rich odor of clean earth filled throat and lungs; a sub- 
dued, almost breathless expectancy brooded in the wake of the 
south wind. 

When he emerged from the forest and entered the long glade, 
mountain and thicket were swimming in crystalline light; ferns 
hung weighted with dew; the outrush of bird musi¢ was incessant. 

Far in the wet woods he could hear the river flowing—or was 
it the breeze freshening in the pines? 

Listening, enraptured, boyish recollections awoke, and he in- 
stinctively took his bearings from the blue peak in the east. So 
the Ousel Pool lay to the west. He would fish that uncertain wa- 
ter later; but first the Golden Pool, where the great trout had been 
seen, rising as recklessly as a minnow in a meadow brook. 

Now, all excitement and expectancy, he waded on, knee-deep in 
drenched grasses, watching the soft mothlike flutter of the blue- 
hirds among the iris. They had always hovered over this spot in 
June, he remembered now. ‘Truly summer skies were healing him 
of his hurt; he recognized the belt of blue-beech saplings all 
cross-barred with sunlight, and he heard the familiar rush of wa- 
ters below. 

Suddenly, beyond the sprayed undergrowth, he caught a glow 
of color, a glimpse of that rich sunny foliage which gave the 
Golden Pool its name; and now the familiar water lay glimmering 
before him through the trees, and he began the descent, stepping 
quietly as a deer entering a strange covert. 

At the water’s edge he paused, cautiously; byt there was no 
canoe lying under the alders. Memory halted short, then began 
groping backward through the years. , 

Where was the canoe? There had always been one here,—in his 
boyhood and ever since,—up to that obscured and cloudy space 
of time— 

He dropped to his knees and parted the leafy thicket with his 
hands. There was no canoe there, nothing except a book lying 
on a luncheon-basket ; and—what was this?—and this! 

He stared stupidly for a moment, then rose and stepped through 
the thicket to the edge of the water. A canoe glittered out there, 
pulled up on a flat, sunny rock in midstream, and upon the rock 
lay a girl in a dripping bathing-dress drying her hair in the sun. 

Instantly an odd sense of it all having happened before seized 
him,—the sun on the water, the canoe, the slim figure lying there. 
And when she indolently raised her hand, stifling a dainty yawn, 
and stretched her arms luxuriously, it seemed to him the repetition 
of a forgotten scene too familiar to surprise him. 

Then, as she sat up, leisurely twisting her sun-bronzed hair, a 
chance turn ‘of her head brought him into direct line -of vision. 
They stared at one another across the sunny water. 

For one second the thought flashed on him that he knew her; 
then in the same moment all that had seemed familiar in the sit- 
uation faded into strangeness and apprehension, and he was aware 
that he had never before looked upon her face. 

Yet. curiously enough, his long and melancholy aversion to wo- 
men had not returned at sight of her. She had risen in sur- 
prise, wide dark eyes on him; and he spoke immediately, saying 
he had not meant to disturb her, and that she was quite welcome 
to use the canoe. 

Her first stammered words annoyed him. 
come with you? Are you—are you alone?” 

“T suppose the entire countryside knows I have been ill,” he 
said; “but I’m perfectly able to be about without a doctor.” He 
began to laugh. “ But those are not the questions. The questions 
are what are people doing in these woods with luncheon-baskets 
and summer novels, and how am I to fish this pool if people swim 
in it; and how am I to fish at all if an attractive stranger takes 
possession of my canoe?” 

“I—I had no idea you were coming here,” she faltered. “TI 
bathe here every morning, and then I lunch here and read.” 

He laughed outright at her innocent acknowledgment of the 
trespass. 

“T’ve a clear case against you,” he said. “ Haven’t you read 
all my notices nailed up on trees? ‘Warning! All trespassers 
will be dealt with to the full extent of the law’—and much more 
to similar effect? And do you know what a very dreadful thing 
it is to be dealt with to the full extent of the law?” 

“ But—I am not—not trespassing,” she said. “Can you not re- 
member ?” 
~“T’m afraid I can’t,” he replied, smiling; “I’m afraid I have a 
clear case against you. The doctor warned me that trespassers 
were about.” 

“Did he know you were coming here?” she asked, incredulously. 

“He did. And I’m afraid somebody has been caught in flagrant 
délit!’ What do you think?” 

He stood there, amused, curiously noting the play of emotions 
over her delicate features. Consternation, dismay, had given 
place to quick resentment; that in turn died out, leaving some- 
thing of comprehension in her perplexed sface. 

“So he sent you to catch a trespasser?” she said. 

“T was coming to fish. Well. yes: he said I might find one.” 

“A trespasser? A stranger?” She hesitated; there was hurt 
astonishment in her voice. Suddenly her face took a deeper flush, 
as though she had come to an unexpected decision; her entire man- 
ner changed to serene self-possession. “What are you going to 
do with me?” she asked, curiously. 

“Tm afraid I can’t put you in jail,” he admitted. 


“Did the doctor— 





“You see, 




















there’s no punishment for swimming in favorite trout-pools and 
spoiling a man’s morning sport. Now if you had only thought of 
catching one of my trout I could arrange to have you imprisoned.” 

“Please arrange it immediately, then,” she said, lifting an 
enormous trout from the canoe and holding it up by the gills 
with both hands. 

“Good Lord!” he gasped, “it’s the big one!” 
suddenly on a log. 

Her smiling defiance softened a trifle. 
to catch this fish very much?” she asked. 
you would come here—to-day.” 

“The enormity of your crime stuns me,” he said. “ First you 
invade my domain, then you abstract my canoe, then you swim in 
my favorite pool, then you catch the biggest fish that ever came 
out of it.” : 

“No,” she said, “I was not such a goose as to swim first. I 
caught the fish first.” 

“Recount to me the battle,” he said, with a groan. “ Fish like 
that only rise once in a lifetime. Tell me how you—but that’s use- 
less. It was the usual case of a twig and a bent pin, I suppose?” 

She smiled uncertainly, and lifted a rod from the canoe. 

“By Jove! that looks like one of my rods!” he exclaimed. 
“Where did you get it?” 

Her eyes were bright with excitement; she shook her head, laugh- 


And he sat down 


“Did you really wish 
““I—I never supposed 


ing. 
“ Are you in league with my doctor? Who are you?” he in- 
sisted. 


“Only a poacher,” she admitted. “I creep about and lurk 
outside windows where doctors talk in loud voices about big trout 
they have seen. Then—TI go and catch them.” 

They were both laughing now; she standing beside the canoe, 
rod in hand, he balanced on a rock opposite. 

Yet, even while laughing, his thin face sobered, darkening as 
though a gray shadow had crept across it. 

“Are you a neighbor of mine?” he asked. “If you are, you will 
know why I ask it. If you are not, never mind,” he added, wearily. 

She shook her head. His face cleared. 

“T thought you were not a neighbor; I was certain that I had 
never seen you,—as certain as.a man can be awakening from— 
from illness, with his mind—his memory—shaky—almost blank.” 
He bent his head, gazing into the water. Then he looked up. 
“You know the doctor? I think I saw you on the lawn this morn- 
ing.” 

“Are you sure you have ever before seen me?” she asked, with 
a ghost of a smile. 

“T thought at first—for an instant—the canoe on the rock, 
and the sunshine, and you—” He fell silent, groping through the 
darkened corridors of thought for the key to memory. 

In the sunlit hush a rippling noise sounded far out across the 
pool; then up out of the glassy water shot a sinuous shape, dark 
against the sun,—a fish in silhouette, curving over with a flap- 
ping splash. Widening circles spread from a centre where a few 
bubbles floated; the pool became placid once more,—a mirror for 
the tapestry of golden thickets set with the heavenly hue above. 

The long-dormant passion which sleeps but never dies awoke in- 
him; the flush on his lean cheeks deepened as he turned and 
looked across the pool where the pretty intruder stood watching 
him, an eager question dancing in her eyes. 

“T’d like to try,” he said. “Do you mind 

“Tell me what to do.” 

“Paddle very quietly over here—very carefully and without a 
splash. Can you do it?” 

She loosened the canoe noiselessly, a lithe figure in her wet 
brown skirt and stockings. The mellow glow enveloped her as she 
moved into the shadows; and she seemed, in the soft forest light, 
part of the woodland harmony, blending with it as tawny-tinted 
shadows blend. 

The canoe slipped into the pool; she knelt in the stern; then, 
with one silent push, sent it like an arrow across the water. He 
caught and steadied the frail craft; she stepped from it and 
sprang without a sound into the green shadows beside him. 

He was muttering to himself: “ I’ve forgotten some things—but 
not how to throw a fly, I think. Let us see—let us see.” 

She stood motionless as he embarked, watching him raise his 
rod and send the tiny brightly colored flies out over the water. 
The delicate accuracy seemed to fascinate her; her dark eyes 
followed the long upward loop of the back-cast, the whistling 
flight of the silken line, the instant’s suspense as the leader 
curved, straightened out, and fell, dropping three flies softly on 
the still surface of the pool. 

As the canoe drifted nearer, nearer to the spot where the trout 
had leaped, the sharp dry click of the reel, the windlike whistle 
of the line, grew fainter. Suddenly, far ahead of the floating flies, 
a dark lump broke the water; there came a spatter of spray, a 
flash of pink and silver, and that was all;—all, though for two 
hours the silken line darted out across the water, and many 
feathered flies of many hues fell vainly across the glassy mirror 
of the Golden Pool. 
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She was still standing in the same place when he returned. He 
drew a long deep breath of disappointment as he stepped ashore, 
and she echoed his sigh. The tension had ended. 

“Showed color, but wouldn’t fight,” he said, in a low voice. 
“ Biggest trout I ever saw.” 

“Can’t you possibly do something?” she asked, tremulously. 

“Not now: I must rest him. You can’t force a fish like that by 
persistent worry. There’s a chance he may come again; he’s not 
serious yet. I dare not bother him for an hour or two.” 

He looked into her sensitive face; then. suddenly conscious of its 
youthful beauty, he fell silent, reeling in his wet line inch by inch. 
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“All this has happened before”’ 


Through the heated stillness dragon-flies darted; the mounting 
perfume of brake and fern, the almost imperceptible odor of earth 
and water, seemed to envelop him in a delicate spell, soothing, 
healing, while pulseless moments drifted away in the smooth flow 
of a summer hour. 

The rod slipped from his hand; his musing eyes rested on her. 
She was seated on a mossy log, head bent, slender stockinged feet 
trailing in the pool. 

“ All this has happened before,” he said, quietly. 
was no conviction in his voice. 

She raised her dreamy eyes; the color came and went in throat 
and cheeks; through her half-parted lips the breath scarcely stirred. 

He rose with a restless laugh, and stood a moment, his thin 
hand pressed across his forehead. Her eyes fell, were lifted to his, 
then fell again. 

“Can’t you help me?” he said, wistfully. 

“Can you not remember?” she breathed. 

“ Then we—we have known one another. Have we?” 

“T once knew a friend of yours—a close friend—named Es- 
court.” 

“ Escourt,” he repeated, blankly. _ 

And after a long silence he turned away with a gesture that 
seemed to frighten her. But into her face came a flash of de- 
termination, reddening her cheeks again. 

(Continued on page 8.) 


But there 










































































IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC “SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES” 


The officer’s Christmas breakfast in the North In the wardroom on Christmas night the officers, wherever they may be, after their health to 
is apt to be a cup of coffee on deck; yet the President, the navy, and so on, come, finally, as the evening wears on, to the sailor’s last 
the coffee has for -that day a different taste and real toast of “‘Sweethearts and Wives.” It has come to be the toast of the naval man 
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“PLUM DUFF” IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
In the forecastle the toasts do not stand so high in the general opinion as the Jacky’s Christ- Out among the Philippine Islands, under the hot sun, 
mas pudding, “plum duff,” which for centuries has stood in all navies and on all mer- the 25th of Detember has little of the popular idea 


chantmen as the sign of Christmas festivity, as the ideal of holiday making and feasting of Christmas to it. It is the day for home letters 
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(Continued from page 5.) 

“Tt does not matter,” she said; “nothing matters on a sum- 
mer day like this. ... 1 did not mean to trouble you.” 

He turned in his steps and stood looking at her. 

“You say my friend’s name was Escourt? Is my friend dead?” 

“ Please don’t let it matter.” 

“It does matter. I—it is a fancy, perhaps, but the name of 
Escourt was once familiar—and pleasant. It is not your name, is 
it?” 

“ Yes,” she said. 

At last he began, fretfully: “That is the strangest thing in 
the world. I have never before seen you, and yet I am perfectly 
conscious that your name has haunted me for years. Escourt— 
Escourt !—for years, I tell you,” he- went on in a sort of impa- 
tient astonishment; “ever since I can remember anything I can 
remember that name.” 

“ And my first name?” Flushed, voice scarcely steady, she avoided 
his troubled gaze. 

And as he did not answer, she said: “You once knew my 
husband’ Can you not remember?” 

He shook his head, studying her intently. 

“No,” he said, in a dull voice, “I have forgotten; I have 
been very ill. The name troubles me; it is strange how the name 
troubles me.” 

“If it troubles you, let us talk of other things, will you?” she 
asked, almost timidly. “I did not think to awaken the memory 
of anything sad.” 

“It is not sad,” resting his sunken, perplexed eyes on her; “ it 
is something intimate—almost part of my life that I seem to 
have forgotten—” His hand sought the same spot over his right 
eye. “ What were we doing when you interrupted everything?” 
His wandering glance fell on the canoe and the rod lying in the 
bottom, and his face cleared. 

“T ought to be worrying that trout 
won’t go away, will you?” 

“No; but I wish you would go,” she said, laughing; “ I’d dress 
if you would give me half an hour.” 

“You won’t go—you will wait?” he repeated, almost child- 
ishly. 

* Yes, I will wait.” 

She shook her head, watching him embark; standing there look- 
ing out across the water where the paddle-bubbles marked his 
course long after the canoe had vanished around the curved shore 
of the Golden Pool. 

Suddenly her eyes filled; but she set her lips resolutely, groping 
with white hands for her knotted hair; the heavy shining twist, 
loosened, fell, veiling face and shoulders—a golden mask for sor- 
row and falling tears. 


again,” he said. “ You 
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It was high noon when his far hail brought her to the water’s 
edge, and she answered with a clear, prettily modulated call. 

“Do you observe?” she asked, as he climbed the bank; and she 
made a little gesture of invitation toward a white napkin spread 
upon the moss. 

A jug of miJk, lettuce, bread, and a great bunch of hothouse 
grapes—and a hostess in a summer gown, smiling an invitation; 
what wonder that the haggard lines in his visage softened till 
something of the afterglow of youth lay like a ray of sun across 
his face. 

“This is perfectly charming,” he said, dropping to his knees 
beside her. ‘“ I—I am very happy that you waited for me.” 

She sat silent for a moment, with lowered eyes, then raised them 
shyly. “Let us eat bread and salt together, will you?—that 
nothing break our friendship.” 

“From your hands,” he said. 

She leaned over, took a tiny pinch of salt between her thumb 
and forefinger, and offered it to him on a bit of bread. He grave- 
ly broke the bread, returned half to her, and they ate, watching 
one another in silence. 

“ By the bread and salt I have shared with you,” he said, half 
seriously, half smiling, ““I promise to cherish this forest friend- 
ship. Let this day begin it.” 

* Let it,” she said. 

“Let pleasant years continue it.” 

“ Yes—the coming years. So be it.” 

“Let nothing end it,—nothing.—not even—” 

“ Nothing—and, amen,” she said, faintly. 

Again, unbidden, the ghosts of the past stirred, whispering to- 
gether within him; echoes of unquiet days awoke, blind conscious- 
ness of that sombre year where darkness dwelt, where memory 
lay slain forever. 

She sat watching him there on the moss, supporting her weight 
on one arm. 

“T am striving,” he said, “to trace my thoughts.” There was 
dull apology in his voice. “ All this is not accident—you and I 
here together. IT am haunted by something long forgotten, some- 
thing that IT am almost conscious of. When your voice sounds I 
seem to be quivering on the verge of memory. ... Do you know 
what it is I have forgotten?” 
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She trembled to her lips. “Have you forgotten?” 
* Yes—a great deal. Is it you I have forgotten?” 
Try to remember,” she said, under her breath. 

“Remember? God knows I am trying. Begin with me, will 
you?” 

“ Yes; let us begin together. You were hurt.” 

“Yes, I was hurt.” 

“In a battle.” 

“T was hurt in a skirmish.’ 

“ Where?” she whispered. 

“Why, on the Subig,” he answered, surprised; “I was in the 
Philippine scouts.” 

He sat bolt upright, electrified, and struck his knee sharply 
with the flat of his wasted hand. 

“Do you know,” he said, excitedly, “ that until this very instant 
I have not thought of the Philippine scouts. Isn’t that extraor- 
dinary ?” 

She strove to speak; her breast rose and fell, and she closed her 
lips convulsively. 

He sat there, head drooping, passing his hand repeatedly across 
the scar over his right temple. 

She waited, whitening under the tension. His face became 
placid; he looked up at her; and a smile touched her wet lashes 
in response. 

The contentment of convalescence seemed to banish his restless- 
ness; her voice broke the silence, and its low, even tones satisfied 
the half-aroused longing for dead echoes. 

So the ghost of happiness arose and sat between them; and she 
lay back, resting against a tree, smiling replies to his lazy badinage. 
And after a long while her laughter awoke to echo his, laughter as 
delicate as the breeze stirring her bright hair. 

And afterward, long afterward, when the sunshine painted 
orange patches on the westward tree-trunks and a haze veiled the 
taller spires, she reminded him of the great trout; but he would 
not go without her; so together they descended to the stream’s 
edge. 

Floating in the canoe there through the mellow light, he remem- 
bered that he had left his rod ashore, but would not go back, and 
she laughed outright, through the thread of the song she had been 
humming: 

“Fate is a dragon, 
Faith the slim shape that braves it: 


Hope holds the stirrup-cup— 
Drain it who craves it!” 


“ 


She smiled, singing carelessly: 


“Who art thou, young and brave? 
La vie est un sommeil ; Vamour en est le réve!” 


“There is more,” he said, watching her intently. 
“How do you know.” 
“TI know that song. I remember it, and there is more to it!” 
“Ts it this, then?” and she sang again: 
“Life is but slumber, 
Love the sad dream that haunts it, 
Death is thy waking gift; 
Take it who wants it! 


“Who art thou, young and brave? 
La vie est un sommeil; Vamour en est le réve!” 


He sat for a long while, very still, head buried in his hands. 
A violet mist veiled water and trees; through it the setting sun 
sent fiery shafts through the mountain cleft. And when the last 
crimson shaft was sped and tree and water faded into darker har- 
mony, the canoe had drifted far down stream, and now lay still 
in the shoreward sands; and they stood together on the water’s 
edge. 

Her fingers had become interlocked with his; she half withdrew 
them, eyes lowered. 

“Tt is strange that our names should be the same,” he said. 

“Ts your name Escourt too?” she faltered. 

“Yes; I know it now. ... I have been ill—very ill. God alone 


_knows what my hurt has done to me. There is a doctor at the 


house; he’s been with me for a long time—a long time. I—I won- 
der why? I wonder if it was because I had forgotten—even my own 
name. . . . Who are you who bear my name?” 

She swayed almost imperceptibly where she stood; he lifted both 
her hands and laid them against his lips, looking deep into her 
eyes. 

“Who are you, bearing my name?” he whispered. “ Unclose 
your eyes.” 

In the twilight her dark eves opened; she was in his arms now. 
her head fallen a little backward, yielding to his embrace crush- 
ing her. - 

“Try—try to remember—before you kiss me,” she breathed. 
“T wish you to love me,—lI desire it,—but not like this. Oh, 
try to remember before—before it is too late.” 

““T do remember!—Helen! Helen!” 

Her lips on his stifled the ery; a long sigh, a sob, and she lay 
quivering in her husband’s arms. 
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“THE RACE IS NOT ALWAYS TO THE SWIFT” 
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ISLAND CHUTE 


By Joseph A. Altsheler 


=aROW she flies!” said Steve Boone, the pilot, to the 

# rower in the centre of the raft. “We must be 
beating the current by at least two miles an hour!” 

Perkins, the rower, glanced down at the yellow 
torrent of the Cumberland, the swiftest and deepest 
=a river in the world in proportion to its length, and 

then up at the lofty banks that sped by, misty in 
the twilight. But he said nothing, merely nodding his assent. 
There were five men on the raft, and they never changed their 
positions. 

The river began to curve again and to shoot around dangerous 
angles, and the pilot’s orders now came sharp and fast. The night 
settled thick and black. Boone looked anxiously at the river. 

“How far ahead do you cal’late it is to Corn Island?” he said 
to Perkins. 

“*Bout six miles, J reckon,” replied the rower, never taking 
his eyes from the stream. “ You take the chute to the right?” 

“ ©’ course; it’s the only safe passage.” 

The cliffs rose higher above their heads, and the stream, nar- 
rowing, grew swifter than ever. There was a dull moaning of the 
wind through the forest, mingled with the angry lashing of the 
current on the rocks. 

They whirled around a cape, dashed down the middle of the 
stream, and then saw ahead of them a dark object. 

“Corn Island!” said Boone. 

The rowers nodded. 

“Pull her to the right!” called Boone, sharply, and the rowers 
swung the great raft toward the narrow passage around the isl- 
and. Here the river was flowing swift and deep between the high 
bank of the mainland and the low rocky shore of the island. 

The island was two miles long, and already Boone wished that 
he was clear of it; the channel was too narrow. Suddenly Per- 
kins, the oarsman, a man with the ear of a hound, raised his 
head, and Boone saw by the light of the shanty fire that his face 
had turned pale. 

“ Did you hear that?” he asked, eagerly. 

“Hear what? I don’t hear anything!” 

“JT do! It’s music, an’ it’s in the island chute as sure as 
shootin’!” 

The raft rushed on, sending away little waves of yellow foam, 
and the wind still moaned on the high bank above them. To 
Boone’s own ears came the unmistakable sound of music, and then 
out of the darkness in front of them shot a great light. Behind 
this light loomed the shape of a river steamer, like-a great white 
ghost, its decks crowded with people. 

“It’s the Nancy Belle, an’ we’re meetin’ in the island chute!” 

The rowers said nothing, but their faces were white as they 
looked up at their leader and awaited his orders. A few minutes 
more and the great raft with its tons and tons of weight would 
crash directly into the Nancy Belle, which still came swiftly on. 
The two could not pass in that narrow channel. Boone hesitated 
only a moment, but in that moment all the long year’s work and 
the glory of his great raft passed before him. Then he shouted: 

“Pull to the left! Pull to the left! Pull to the left!” 

The five rowers, though they knew well what the command 
meant, pulled as if they were one machine, to the left, and the 
raft swung sharply at an angle toward the low shore of Corn 
Island. Then the powerful voice of Boone was raised again: 
“Jump! Jump for your lives!” 

When the raft struck with a crash upon the rocks the six men 








sprang for the shore. Boone fell in deep water, and when he came 
up again his ears were filled with a tearing, crashing sound, as 
the current and the rocks broke the “strapping” of the raft and 
sent the detached logs whirling down the river. 

A log struck his left arm, and with a thrill of pain it fell use- 
less by his side. But a strong hand seized him by the collar and 
dragged him to the shore. 

“ Are you hurt?” asked Perkins. 

“Only a broken arm. Are we all here?” 

“ Yes, all here, bruised, but safe.” 

Up the river showed the stern light of the Nancy Belle, steam- 
ing safely past, and from her decks still came the soft sound of 
music, dying away presently in the darkness. 





A strong hand seized him by the collar 
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**Hoity toity! 


Lady Jane’s 


What’s all 





this racket: about?” 


Hishwayman 


A Play | . 
By Frances Aymar Mathews 


Author of “Pretty Peggy,” “Lady Peggy goes to Town,” 


PEOPLE. 


Lapy JANE GuNN, Sir Daniel’s young wife. 
Lavy Peccy PuivpraAcnu, Lady Jane’s twin sister. 
Srr DANIEL GUNN, Baxonet and sixty. 
Cyrin. STAVoRDAILE, Sir Daniel’s nephew. 

Time.—Christmas Eve., Puace.—lLibrary of Gunnington Manor. 
PERIOD. —Higgteenth Century. Discovered, Lady Jane with news- 
paper. 


Lady Jane (reads): * A highwayman breaks into Hadleigh Cas- 
tle and nearly frightens the duchess to death!” Oh, could one but 
break in here and break up the dulnéss!* And me broke up entirely 
already with bein’ married to a good, ‘peaceable old. gintleman that 
I only took so that he’d take mé out: of County-C ‘ork | up to:London, 
and because I thought him a bit of a rake that needed a handle to 
reform it. Which same he is not, and niver does*one single thing 
that -he-has to ask forgiveness-for. Lud! it’s.me that’s just. killin’ 
myself -with quietness. Hark! He’s coming down the’stairs now. 
Ah, -if he was.only’a bit wild like! 

' Enter Sir Daniel, C., with open letter. 

Sir Daniel. Monstrous! Outrageous! Villainous! 

Lady Jane. Sure, whatever’s the matter? 

Sir Daniel. My nephew! 

Lady Jane. Bad cess to him! He-‘hates me that he niver set eyes 
on, because you married me and settled twinty thousand \pounds 
on me which he expected to have! Well;-what about him? 

Sir Daniel. He writes me he’s dead ‘broke; lost. every penny 
hetting at Newmarket. Scamp!’ Vagabond! Gamester! Trick 
ster! Rogue! Rapscallion! 

Lady Jane. For the love of Heaven, thin, if he’s all that, sind 
for him to come here immediately! 

Sir Daniel. Madam? 

Lady Jane. So that I can reform him! Sure, I’ve sint for my 
sister, Lady Peggy, to spind Christmas with us, and it’s a pretty 
pair the two of ’em ’d make. 

Sir Daniel. Lady Jane, did I not expressly forbid you to ask 
your relatives to visit you? 

Lady Jane. Indade ’n’ you did, Sir Daniel. 

Sir Daniel. Then, madam, what is the meaning of this—this dis- 
obedience? [Blusters. 

Lady Jane. Oh. sure ’n’ whiat’s the use of havin’ a husband if 
you can’t disobey him? Besides, Sir Daniel Gunn, you promised 
to fetch me up to London. This ain’t London! I’m spoilin’ for 


etc. 


inischief,*so I am, and it’s not in nature for a girl-of nineteen 
to be buried down. here in the country, so it isn’t, with nothing 
to amuse her. Even:the-highwayman wint ‘to the Castle instead 
of coming (sobs) to us! 

Sir Daniel. ’Pon my soul! *Zounds! -“Madam! perhaps it would 
have been better had you married this. jackanapes, my nephew! 

Lady -Jane. Maybe it» would,-but “how could I whin I niver set 
eyes on-him! : 

Sir Daniel. You little minx! How am I beset on every side! 
This is the letter of a highwayman, anyway! 
« Lady Jane. Oh,- give it-to-me! .I’m-dyin’ 
thing that ain’t= good! 

Sir Daniel.. Silence! 
diamond-framed portrait of my 
possession. It is mine, and _if 
by fair_or foul means, get it _in.my hands.” 
of that, Jane? 

Lady Jane. I think he’s just the kind of a lad I'd like to thry 
my“hand on. 

‘Sir Daniel. Madam, I'll shut you up.in the dungeons below. 

Lady Jane, Oh no, vou won't. (Coaxes Sir*Daniel.) Sind for 
the -rogue.and let me handle him. 
_ Sir’ Daniel. Listen! Further he writes, “I learn you are home 
from Cork: with your bride,--and: report -hath i the lady has a 
very pretty—” ; 

Lady Jane. Sind for him! Sind for him! 

Sir Daniel. “ —temper of her own!” Eh? 

Lady Jane.. The unprineipled wretch! . Qh, 


to get hold of. some- 


The young reprobate says: “Send me the 
lady “mother «you have. in~ your 
’tis not_forthcoming at once Tl, 
What do you think 


sind. for him, any- 


how, and if Peggy don’t pay him up for his.evil spache my name 


ain’t Jane! 
Sir Daniel. Madam, your, sister shall not darken these doors! 

[ Furious. 

She'll lighten ’em 


Lady Jane. Thrue for you, Sir Daniel. 
I can tell you 


mightily whin she comes and meets your nephew. 
that! 

Sir Daniel (going, blustering). Madam, my nephew shall never 
(takes up candle; Cyril seen outside of window, R., peering in 
at portrait) cross this threshold! 

[Exit with candle. Stage darkens. 
Thin, sure we’ll h’ist him in through the window! 
snatches at portrait, upsets it 
Sereams with de- 


Lady Jane. 

Cyril half enters through windov, 
on floor, Lady Jane turns, perceives him. 
light. 


* Stage rights reserved by the author. 
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‘“*Hush, fair lady! I’m no highwayman!” 


Lady Jane. A highwayman! [Claps hands. 

Cyril. For Heaven’s sake, hush, fair lady! I am no highway- 
man! [Conceals portrait. 

Lady Jane. Yes, you are! I know you are! I want you to be 
a highwayman! You are the one sint by Sir Daniel’s nephew, 
Cyril Stavordaile, to stale that portrait. He wants the diamonds 
to pay his debts with. I know all! Don’t I? 

Cyril. Almost all. (Aside.) She is beautiful! 

Lady Jane. IT am so glad to see you. : 

Cyril. Are you?) Why? may I ask? 

Lady Jane. t was wishing for a highwayman, it’s that dull here: 
anything for a distraction. Sit down. Oh! don’t highwaymen ever 
sit down? Well, stand, then. Don’t fear. I'll not call any one. 
I want to reform you. 

Cyril. Sweet lady, I fear that I'm past that. 

Lady Jane. Sure, don’t be talkin’ of the past. The prisint’s 
worth two of it any time. Don’t be edging off to the window 
again. (Crosses to window; sits on window-seat.) You'll not be 
let out of this until IT see an improvement in you. 

Cyril. “Pon my soul, madam, then improvement is something 
you'll never see. (Aside.) She’s adorable. 

Lady Jane (smiles). Sure, what’s your name? 

Cyril. T am Cyril Stavordaile himself. 
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Lady Jane, “ A secamp! Vagabond! Gamester! Trickster! 
Rogue! Rapscallion! Dead broke!” (Cyril nods at cach word.) 
Sure, now, I was wishin’ for you! You’re better than a highway- 
man. ‘There’d be more credit in makin’ a saint out of such mate- 
rial than if you were simply a footpad. 

Cyril. Sweetest of ladies, if any one could make a better man 
ot me it would be you; but it’s too late. 

Lady Jane (alances at clock). Go along wid you, Mr. Stavor- 
daile; it’s only siven o’clock. I'll wager you by tin I'll have you 
reformed altogether. 

Cyril. Done. The stakes? 

Lady Jane. You may name ’em yourself. 

Cyril. A kiss. 

Lady Jane (crossing). Sure, he’s my own nephew-in-law—what- 
ever’s law’s legal. (7'o Cyril.) Twinty of ’em! 

Cyril. I shall win. 

Lady Jane. How do you know that? 

Cyril. You bet on a certainty. Give me one in advance. I beg. 

Lady Jone. The impudence of him! 

Cyril. Tell me who you are? 

Lady Jane. Guess. 

Cyril. An angel! 

Lady Jane (nods). All the same thing, 'm a woman! 

Cyril. A guest here at the manor-house? A friend of— (Cross- 
ing.) By George! (To Lady Jane.) A friend of my uncle’s wife, 
doubtless ? 

Lady Jane (shakes her head vigorously). Nay, I am her worst 
inemy. I niver open my mouth without saying something that 
lowers her in her own estimation. 

Cyril. You don’t like her, then? [Joyous. 

Lady Jane. I niver could put up with her at all, at all. Whin- 
ever I see even the look of her in the mirror it makes me 
furious. 

Cyril. How so? Is she so hideous? 

Lady Jane (indignant). Sne is not; but the clothes of her! 
She’s one that ’*d set off London gowns. 

Cyril. You set off that homespun. 

Lady Jane. I know I'd put it off an T could. 

Cyril. But your name? Your name, I implore? 

Lady Jane. My name’s the very same as hers that married your 
uncle. ; 

Cyril. Jane? Sweetest name ever any lady bore. Jane, you are 
not happy here. I could make you happy in London! 

Lady Jane. Ah, jishen to him now! Like all the rest of his 
sex, talks of makin’ a lady happy whin he manes makin’ him- 
self so! 

Cyril. "Tis because I'd make you a part of me, we two—one! 

[Ardently. 

Lady Jane (laughing). Sir, that’s impossible. Two was niver 
made one yet, no more’n the circle was iver squared. 

Cyril. Don’t mock at me, Jane; but answer in sober earnest. 

Lady Jane. “Sober!” Is it insultin® me you are, and me not 
touched a drop since—dinner! 

Cyril. Sweet Jane, listen to reason. 

Lady Jane. Sure, how can I? There’s no one talking but you, 
and reason is something a gintleman in your case niver em- 
barrasses his conversation with. 

Cyril. Dearest Jane, I swear by the heaven above us I never 
loved lady before I beheld you! 

Lady Jane. Sure, thin, I’ve no use for you. I'd rather be any 
man’s last love than his first! 

Cyril. First and last. 

Lady Jane. Now you're lyin’ to me most immodest. 

Cyril. Fairest Jane, ’m that modest I’d clothe the naked truth 
in twenty dozen lies for your sweet sake! 

Lady Jane. Sir, ’tis not for love that I’m detaining of you here, 
but to preach repintance. 

Cyril. Dear saint, preach on forever. But give me the right 
to call vou mine, I'll study for the Church! 

Lady Jane. A highwayman! Ah, sure it’s sweet to hear you 
talkin’ like that. I wish I'd met you a couple of months ago! 

Cyril. Why? 

Lady Jane. I might have listened to vou thin. 

Cyril. You shall listen to me now. Dear Jane, I adore you. Let 
us run off. 

Lady Jane. Aye, from you. (Crosses.) I must do that. 

Cyrii. My coach awaits. None ever loved lady as I do you. 
Say me not nay! Oh, reflect upon— 

Lady Jane (laughing). Give me a mirror and I will. I always 
do whin there’s one at hand. 

Cyril. Fairest Jane! Make up your mind to mar— 

Lady Jane. Vd rather make up my face! 

Cyril. I am thirsty and hungry for you— 

Lady Jane. “Hungry,” is it? “Thirsty?” Sure, it’s my own 
self that *ll fetch you food. Sit there now. Don’t stir, and Ill 
be back in a jiffy with cakes and ale! [Going C. 

Cyril. Oh, leave me not in suspense. 

Lady Jane. Sure, I ain’t! I’m lavein’ ye in the library. 

Cyril. But suppose my uncle should enter in your absence? 

Lady Jane. V’ll take care of him. 

Cyril. Or (anzxiously) his wife? [Detaining her. 

Lady Jane. 1’) not let her in without me, I promise you! 

Cyril. Or any of the servants? 

Lady Jane. That’s soon settled. (Locks doors except door C., 
leading to garden. Gives keys to Cyril.) Put thim in your 
pocket till you see me. 

Cyril. Den’t be any longer than you can help, dearest Jane! 

Lady Jane (going). Sure, five feet five is the length of me. I 
don’t think I’ll grow any before L get back. 

[Laughs. Exit to garden, C. 
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Cyril. Most adorable of her sex. Even has she not a shilling 
to her dowry and me a beggar, saye for these diamonds (conceals 
portrait), yet will I win and wed her, or die in the attempt! 
Enter, C., from garden Lady Peggy in cloak, and bonnet tied un- 

der her chin, carrying reticule, two bandboxes, and large um- 

brella. 

Cyril. Beloved one! 

[Rushes to Lady Peggy, who starts back in affright. 

Lady Peggy. Sir! 

Cyril. Ah! you have put on your bonnet and cloak, fetched your 
reticule and boxes. You accept me, you will fly with me, adored 
creature? Speak! 

Lady Peggy. “ Spake,” is it? “ Boxes,” is it? There’s one of 
‘em. (Whacks Cyril with umbrella.) Now, sir, who are you that 
vintures to talk in such bould fashion to a lady you niver saw be- 
fore in your life? 

Cyril (laughing). Oh, sweetest lady, waste not the precious min- 
utes in jesting. The coach waits, as you know. Let us begone be- 
fore Sir Daniel or his wife can come. [Picks up bandbozes, ete. 

Lady Peggy. Sir, you mistake me for some one else. Pray, put 
down my boxes. 

Cyril. Dearest Jane, I do not mistake you for any one else. 
You are you and I am 

Lady Peggy. Well, who are you? 

Cyril (laughing). Your own (shows portrait) highwayman! 

Lady Peggy (alarmed). Let me out of this! (Rushes to door 
R.) Locked! (Rushes to door L.) WLocked too! Merciful 
heavens! (Rushes C. Cyril bars door C.) Sir, I implore— 

Cyril. Sweet life, *twas you that locked both doors, and gave 
me the keys so that none could intrude upon me while you went 
to fetch the cakes and ale. Don’t you remember? 

Lady Peggy. No, 1 do not. Sir, you are beside yourself. 
(Frantic.) Ye villain! 

Cyril. Nay, dearest of ladies, I am beside you! (Crossing. 
Aside.) Has she suddenly gone mad? 

Lady Peggy. Sir, how dare you say I locked these doors? 

Cyril. Sweetheart, don’t you recall that you are to reform me? 
that I asked you to run away with me? that you quitted me to 
seek food? and now you return without it, but cloaked ready for 
our journey to Gretna Green, eh? [Coaxingly. 

Lady Peggy (crossing). A madman! I see it plainly, and in 
order to preserve my life [ must humor him. (To Cyril.) Of 
coorse, certainly I remimber! (Laughs hysterically.) I quitted 
you to sake for food. I'll go fetch it now, by your leave. 

[Curtsies. Goes up C. 

Cyril (crossing. Aside). There’s lunacy in her eye. Temporary, 
doubtless. I'll not let her out of sight, but humor her. (7'o Lady 
Peggy.) Pray, you leave me not? 

Lady Peggy (persuasive). Ah, but for a second, to seek the 
ale beyant. 

Cyril. Ah, ’tis I would be ailing without you. I cannot let you go. 

Lady Peggy. Let us sit down, thin. 

Cyril. Let us the rather be off. 

Lady Pegay (crossing). There’s murder in his aspect. (T'o 
Cyril.) You said you were a highwayman? 

Cyril. Nay, dearest one, ‘twas you said that. 

Lady Pegay (crossing). He wants pelf. (To Cyril.) See, here’s 
me purse! me trinkets, brooch, and chain! Take all, but do not 
kill me! [Gives trinkets. 

Cyril (crossing. Aside). "Tis best not to cross her. (To Lady 
Peggy.) Sweet life, I'll take ’em and keep ’em safe for you. 

Lady Peggy. Vve nothing more. You've all there is. 

[Shivering. 

Cyril. Nay, one other thing—the dearest prize on earth,—your- 
self! 

Lady Peggy (aside). Oh, if his kapers would only come! I must 
beguile him. (7'o Cyril.) Well, well. (Aside.) T'1 thry fright- 
ening him. (7'o Cyril.) This house is (whispers) haunted. The 
ghost walks every Christmas eve. 

Cyril (crossing. Aside). Vll essay to fright her back into her 
senses. (Whispers. To Lady Peggy.) I—know—it! [Tragic air. 

Lady Peggy (aside). ’Tis clear he’s mad. (To Cyril.) By 
whom? (whispers). Tell me. 

Cyril. By him! (Points in the air. Melodramatic. Mysterious.) 
Look you, sweet lady, how he ambles on his noble steed! 

Lady Peggy (terrified). Howly mother, where? ~ 

Cyril. Yonder! His eyeballs glistening like fiery stars, his 
teeth chattering! (Lady Peggy’s teeth chatter and eyes glare.) 
He unsheathes his rapier! Do you not see him, Jane? 

Lady Peggy (terrified). To humor him is my only salvation! 
(To Cyril.; I see him, Mr. Highwayman. 

[Trembles. Glares at the distance. 

Cyril (looks hastily down at her. Aside). Alas! a mind undone! 
(To Lady Peggy.) You do? Describe him to me, dear Jane. 

Lady Peggy. He waves his rapier towards me. (Crossing. 
Aside.) Blissed saints! (Cyril waves his rapier. To Cyril.) 
He binds his gaze upon me. Oh! save me! save me, somebody! 

Cyril (waving his sword). Where is the monster? He has es- 
caped me! (Slashes about.) Whither has he fled? (Crossing. 
Aside.) Dear Jane! Could I but restore her sanity! 

Lady Peggy. No, he has not escaped! Look! (Aside.) I must 
kape his attintion on the ghost until help arrives. (Zo Cyril.) 
He is— [Shaking. Pointing up. 

Cyril. Where? dear Jane, where? 

Lady Peggy. Sittin’ yonder on the ceiling; take this chair— 

Cyril (jumping on chair). T will! I will! 

Enter, C., meeting Lady Peggy’s attempted exit, Lady Jane with 
a plate of cakes and flagon of ale. 

Lady Peggy. Lud! What’s this? 

Lady Jane. Peggy Philpeach! You’ve come! 
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‘**Spake,’ is it? ‘Boxes,’ is it?’ 


Cyril (same time as Lady Jane, staring from one to the other). 

* Peggy Philpeach ”! Which is which? 
Enter Sir Daniel, C. 

Sir Daniel. Hoighty-toighty! What’s all this racket about? 
(Spying Cyril on the chair, the portrait under his arm.) My 
nephew, Cyril Stavordaile! 

Lady Peggy. Cyril Stavordaile! 

Sir Daniel. Begone, sir! begone! I don’t know you! 

Lady Jane. Sure ’n’ I do, thin. Man and wife is wan, Sir Daniel. 
Your nephew’s my nephew. I tould you I'd sint for my sisther 
Peggy. There she is, as fine a lump of a girl as iver lived. (7'o 
Cyril.) I wagered you I’d have you reformed by tin o’clock. So 
I have, haven't I? (Jo Lady Peggy.) Whisht! I tould me hus- 
band if you and Mr. Stavordaile met, the two of you’d make a 
pair,—wasn’t I right, eh? 

Cyril. Sweet sister Jane, you were. But I’ve won the wager, 
for you bet on a certainty. 

Lady Peqgy. What was the stakes? 

Cyril. A kiss. 

Sir Daniel. What! what! 

Cyril. Oh, I'll take it by proxy if Lady Peggy wills, and if she 
will accept Lady Jane’s highwayman as her (kisses Lady Peggy; 
Sir Daniel kisses Lady Jane) Christmas present. 

CURTAIN. 
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Christmas 


By William Dean Howells 





OUTH, in the heart of faith 
now wearing old, 
Hope, in the darkness of 
this doubt and fear, 
Love, in the law inexo- 
rably severe, 
Home, in the cosmic exile! 
I, in the cold, 
Soon dusk of this my latest 








The beauty of thy coming, and the cheer 
Familiar, mystical, divine and dear, 
Feel as in all the years that have been told. 
About thy forehead and within thine eyes 
The innocent wisdom of the sage and child— 
Experience with expectance reconciled— 
Shines, with ineffable prescience: the surmise 
Of being, when the years no longer come, 
Eternal in youth, and hope, and love and home! 
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The Gods of Rule and Riot 


BY HALL CAINE 


I 


T is six o’clock in the morning in this angle of the Bay 
of Biscay which is called Biarritz. The air is thin 
and clear; the early sun shines with a gentle warmth 
through an atmosphere which has still some memories 
of the salt of last night’s spray; and the sea, often 
so wrathful on the rocks of this coast, and full of un- 
numbered wrecks, is rolling on the long reaches of 

the sandy shore with a subdued and measured roar. 

In the market-place of the little town the day’s work is begin- 
ning. The big doors are open and the country people are carrying 
their produce to the stalls within. They have come in their donkey- 
carts, mule-carts, and oxen-drays from the Basque province round 
about. Here is a mule-eart full of green vegetables from some 
farm at the foot of the Pyrenees. At the heart of the lettuces the 
dew is still hiding in beads, and you know they were plucked from 
the fields this morning, while the sky was gray and the air was 
leaden, by a line of women and girls who stooped double over the 
ridges and then rese to look at the crimsoning clouds that came 
up over the eastward hills. Here is a donkey-cart full of fresh 
eggs, of butter in wet cabbage-leaves, and of milk in bright pails. 
And the owners of the produce to be sold this morning—stripped 
to their clean white shirts, with their waist-searfs of red cotton 
and their caps of black velvet—are sweating from every pore of 
their tawny faces as they spread their baskets on the stalls and 
call to each other and laugh. 

As seven strikes trom the market clock, the buyers begin to ap- 
pear—thrifty housewives in black gowns with. alpaca aprons and 
mzrket - baskets on their arms. They traverse the lines of fruit 
and vegetables, bargain, haggle, and buy, while the sellers ery 
their goods, the mules munch their corn, and the slow-eyed oxen, 
under their sheepskin coverlet, chew the cud and drop into a doze. 
\t eight o’clock the little city has begun to smoke for breakfast 
and to open its eyes, which are the windows of.its shops. Hackney- 
carriages are tinkling along the streets with harness studded with 
bells, motor-cars are tooting around the corners, the sun is be- 
coming strong, and the sea is beginning to shine. 

When the clock strikes nine the rush of business in the market is 
over, the sellers are shutting up their stalls, pulling on their coats, 





bracing up their donkeys and mules, and preparing to make their 


own purchases before setting off for home. One of them draws 
up at a clothier’s shop and buys a thin roll of cloth. It is Irish 
frieze, and you can imagine you hear the shuffling of the wooden 
loom in the far-off factory in which it was spun. Another stops to 
give two coppers to a blind woman led by a little girl, and you feel 
the spell of that sweetest part of charity by which the giver makes 
himself one in welfare and interest with her to whom he gives. 
All are obeying in their different ways the homely but irresistible 
god who governs al! men—whose rule began with creation and can 
only end with chaos; who binds together the farthest parts of the 
earth, and unites the peoples of the world into one family. They 
are his willing and cheerful subjects, happy to serve him and the 
better for his service. And they go about with his little counters 
in their hands—gold counters, silver counters, and bronze counters 
—symbols of green fields, of forests, of farms, of vineyards, of 
orange-groves. of lemon-orchards, of houses, of factories, of forges, 
of mills, of ships, of everything whereby they eat and drink and 
live. 
That god is the god of industry, and his name is Rule. 


Il 


It is twelve o’clock midnight in the Municipal Casino; the per- 
formance of “ Boccaccio” has just finished in the little blue 
and white theatre; the curtain has risen again and fallen for 
the last time on the painted and powdered mimes in grotesque 
costumes who have made merry for three hours, and the audience 
of men in frilled shirts and black cravats, and women in silvery 
silks and white feathers, is pouring out of the double doors which 
open into the gaming-rooms. ; 

There are two gaming-rooms. One of them, the outer one, is 
soon filled with people who—as actors now, no longer as audi- 
ence—are crowding about a table on which little numbered toy 
horses of various colors are made to spin around a sectioned circle. 
The room rings with many voices—the voice of the man who cries 
for stakes, the voice of the man who turns the crank which moves 
the machinery, the voice of the man who calls the winners, and 
the voice of the man who receives and pays the money that is 
won and lost. 

The other room, the inner room, is silent with a muggy and 

















clammy silence—the silence of the dank and empty hour that goes 
between the darkest hour and dawn. Some fifty persons are gath- 
ered there. A few of them are seated about a green-topped table; 
the rest are standing behind and looking down. At intervals sin- 
gle words fall on the ear like the plop of fish in the stillness of 
a woodland pond at night—‘ Carte,” “ Baccarat ””—then come the 
swish of the croupier’s spade as he scoops up the ivory counters, 
the rumbling of muttered words that drum through the air like a 
message mumbled in a cave, and then silence once again. The only 
light is from the chandelier of electric jets which stretch down their 
arms to the tableé—the rest of the room is in shadow, and the ends 
of it are gloomy and asleep. 

Church itself is not so wide in moral charity as the Casino. The 
Duchess sits beside the courtesan, exchanging smiles: and even 
words with her; the blackleg who has been turned out of half the 
clubs of Europe elbows the heir of an English earl who is famous 
for philanthropy; the young bride stands behind the mistress of a 
financier who is in prison. 

The young man with the bleary eyes who took the bank for a 
hundred louis is losing heavily. He has lost heavily every night 
for a week, and, chewing the end of a dead cigarette, he is wait- 
ing for his luck to turn. It did not turn last night, therefore it 
must turn to-night; it is not turning to-night, consequently it is 
certain to turn to-morrow night. Such is the logic of this slave 
of Chance, struggling to find the law of that mysterious force 
which must ever remain lawless, or else cease to be Chance, and 
therefore the subject for a game. Meantime the substance his 
father left him is disappearing like a snowflake falling on 
the sea. Houses, lands, ships, railways, the fruit of ages of 
industry by many hands in many countries, are melting away 
one by one. 
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The young woman in the silver-gray blouse and the ostrich fea- 
ther, with the pink and white cheeks, has been winning all night 
through. She began nervously with the little red counters which 
represent five francs, and now she is playing boldly with the large 
white octagonal pieces which stand for five hundred. Her eyes aré 
gleaming; a laugh not yet heard in the air is playing about her 
parted lips; at intervals she looks into the faces around and smiles 
at strangers. Presently she rises, gathers into a little basket the 
pile of shining ivory which lies on her section of the table, and 
carries. it to the treasury to be changed into coin. She has won, 
but she has also lost—lost something of that most precious essence 
of the soul. 

The elderly man with the ruddy cheeks, smoking a long cigar 
from a meerschaum holder, thinks he at least is no offender. His 
income is 40,000 sterling, and if he cares to waste some of it 
in the Casino who shall say he may not do so? If he gave suppers 
they would cost him something; if he kept horses or yachts or 
women nobody would question his right to do what he liked with 
his own—why not waste his wealth in this way if he will? So he 
loses with a laugh, and wins with an equal countenance, and rises 
from the table with the easy conseience of: one who has amused 
himself and done harm to no one. But that man has, neverthe- 
less, committed the gravest crime against social morality—he has 
robbed money of its meaning, and has set up nothing in its stead. 
Therefore he is a criminal against the oldest: and firmest of the 
laws of life—the law which says, “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.” 

They are all criminals, though they sit here in silk and broad- 
cloth, in the Casino that was built by the municipality and is 
licensed by the state. For the god they serve is the god of Idle- 
ness, and his name is Riot. 











THE SCHOOL- 
MASTER AND 
FELICIA 


BY A. E. W. MASON 


OU will call at the Villa Pontignard 
at noon to-morrow. The Duchess will 
herself receive you,” said the butler, 
with a superb condescension, and he 
paced away up the narrow winding 
streets of Roquebrune, wondering, 
with perhaps a little contempt for 

the incomprehensible eccentricities of rank, what in 

the world the Duchess of Pontignard could have in 
common with a little village schoolmaster, that she 
should be at the pains to command his presence. 

The schcelmaster, however, had no doubts as to 
the reason of the summons. He leaned over the 
parapet of the tiny square before the schoolhouse, 
and from head to foot he tingled and glowed. It 
was his brochure upon the history of the village— 
written with what timidity, printed at what cost to 
his meagre purse!—which had brought him this rec- 
ognition from the great lady of the villa upon the 
spur of the hill. 

“To-morrow, at noon,” he repeated, and he 
turned back again with a shiver of fear at 
the thought of the mistakes in behavior which 

















he was likely to make. 

The Duchess, an elderly lady, who had long since 
retired from the world, received him the next morn- 
ing with a simplicity which put him at ‘his ease. 
She held his brochure in her hand, and she bowed 
to him. There was a look of relief upon the schoolmaster’s face 
as he returned the bow. She had not held out her hand. 

“You are a native of Roquebrune, monsieur?” ‘said she. 

“No, madame,” he answered. “My father was a peasant at 
Aigues-Mortes. 1 was born there.” 

The Duchess nodded in approval of the simplicity of his reply. 

“Yet you write, if one who is unlettered may say it without 
presumption, with the love of a native for his village.” 

The flattery unlocked, as it was intended to do, the school- 
master’s heart. The Duchess made him sit down, and he found 
himself, to his intense astonishment, confiding to this gracious 
old lady truths about himself without any feeling of timidity. 





He had no doubts as to the reason of his summons 


“It was not love. for Roquebrune which led me to write the lit- 
tle book,” said he. 

“My daughter, monsieur,” the Duchess said, “is now seventeen. 
It will be my duty soon to present her to the world, but I would 
have her educated first,'as completely as is possible. It is not easy 
to obtain governesses proficient in every branch, and I will not part 
with her. I thought, therefore, that I might be able to arrange 
with you to read history with her during your spare hours.” 

The schoolmaster felt his head turning. That he was the recipient 
of the great lady’s charity he was not for an instant aware, and, 
indeed, it was intended that he should not be. The Duchess had 
noticed this poor solitary youth, had pitied him on account of his 








































poverty, and had thus found her way in some measure to relieve 
it. She had the firmest faith in her instincts, she had sounded 
the man, she believed him trustworthy, and by offering him this 
work she would be augmenting his pittance and not diminishing, 
but, on the contrary, inercasing his self-respect. 


From that time, therefore, on three afternoons a week, the 
schoolmaster climbed up to the villa. And if he taught the 


daughter Felicia a little, a very little, history, he got from her 
much more instruction than he gave. 

One day she said to him: * You let me always talk now. 
have you grown silent, monsieur?” 

“You know more than I do.” 

“T’" she exclaimed, and then she laughed. 
know nothing. We can only guess—-and guess. 
work guessing, isn’t it? Then 
why have you stopped?” 


Why 


- 


“Really we both 
But it is pleasant 
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His window was darkened; he would never find his way out of 
the room—he felt it very surely. But, none the less, he went up 
to the villa, and that evening. He did not go to the house; he 
crept through the garden to the terrace, and sat there in the 
shadow of*a cypress. Felicia and a youth walked the terrace. 

“My cousin,” said Felicia, “I have spent many hours upon this 
terrace.” 

“Of all those hours,” replied the cousin, “I am very jealous, 
and the more jealous because you speak of them with regret.’ 


* Regret, not on my own account,” replied Felicia. She 
was silent for a little while, and the schoolmaster sat still 
as a mouse, for he saw the world throngh Felicia’s eyes. He 
had the more reason so to see it now after her sojourn there. She 
continued: * The schoolmaster came up from the village to read 





*T will tell you, mademoiselle. 
It is because I have come to guess 
through your eyes. I see the 
world through them.” 

Thus he came one afternoon to 
the terrace with his eyes fevered 
and his face drawn. 

“Vou are ill,’ said Felicia. 
“We will not work to-day.” 


“It is. nothing,’ he re- 
plied. “Two travellers came up 
to Roquebrune yesterday. I met 
them walking by the church. 


I spoke to them and showed them 
the village, and took them by 
that short cut of the steps down 
to the railway station. They 
were from Paris. They talked of 
Paris. I have not slept all night,” 
and he clasped and unclasped his 
hands. 

Felicia looked down at her his- 
tory, and said: ‘ Hannibal cross- 
ed the Alps. You must go to 
Paris. Why not become a Dep- 
uty?” and she clapped her hands 
as the idea occurred to her. 

“A Deputy?” exclaimed the 
schoolmaster, flushing with pride. 

“Of course,” said Felicia, ut- 
terly amazed that she had _ not 
thought of so simple a solution 
before. 

Hannibal’s passage of the Alps 
was forgotten for that afternoon, 


and Felicia’s project was devel- 
oped instead. The ways and 
means of becoming a Deputy 
were of course left out of the 


The schoolmaster was 
to become a Deputy. Therefore 
he was as good:as a Deputy al- 
ready. They started with the 
premise that he was a Deputy, 
and the Deputy’s future was 
mapped out. Felicia was to 
muarry,—some one of course who 
loved her very dearly, but the 
some one was to be, at the same 
time, a person of great impor- 
tance. Felicia would have a salon 
with weekly reunions of distin- 
guished people, where the rising 
young politician, who had once 
been a state schoolmaster at 
Roquebrune, was to be introduced 
to proper notice. Felicia saw no 
difficulties. He must have a dress 
suit, that was all. She even got 
so far as describing, from _hear- 
say, the imposing publie funeral 
of a President of the Republic. 
And the schoolmaster still saw the 
world through her eyes. 


question. 
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But the time came when the 
history books were shut, and 
Felicia prepared for her first sea- 
son in Paris. “ But I shall miss 
our quiet afternoons on the ter- 
race,” she said, speaking out of her friendliness rather than out 
of her convictions. “ Besides, I shall come back to Roquebrune,” she 
added, quickly, ‘and you are to come to Paris, too. That is ar- 
ranged, is it not?” 

And so Felicia went to Paris. And in due time she returned. 
With a woman’s inimitable quickness she had acquired in those few 
months the ease, the polish, the armor of a woman of the world. 
He was still the village schoolmaster, and he stood confused be- 
fore her. She spoke again, asking after his school. He could 
barely answer her. ‘ 

* But you must come up to the villa,” she said. ‘ We have much 
to talk over. I have much to tell you.” 

But she had nothing to tell him. The schoolmaster stood upon 
the platform and knew. The afternoons upon the terrace, the 
speculations, the encouragements, these things were of the past. 


It is pleasant work guessing, isn’t it? 


He was poor, 


history with me here. It was a plan of mother’s. 
We both knew 


lonely, and she pitied him. He became my friend. 
nothing, and so we were less hampered in making plans. He was 
to become a Deputy. How, the good God must decide. I was to 
marry—oh! not him, there was no thought of that, but some great 
person, and hold salons at which my Deputy would figure—” 

“What nonsense!” interrupted the cousin. 

“No doubt, no doubt.” said Felicia, with just a hint of sadness, 
“but it was rather pretty nonsense.” 

The schoolmaster climbed down to Roquebrune as soon as the 
terrace was empty. He still saw the world through Felicia’s eyes, 
but now he saw, through the same eyes, himself, the poor, half- 
educated peasant, feeding upon vain dreams and accepting the 
Duchess’s charity as a recognition of merit. The schoolmaster’s 
lesson was learned! 
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The Gram-O-phone reproduced, with 

, marvellous distinctness and richness 
fof tone, the songs of well-known 
| Berlin and foreign artists. The 
= reproduction easily stood compari- FF 
» son with the j,i 
voices of the ee 
artists. 2 
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At a concert given in Beethoven Hall, 
Berlin, the Gram-O-phone (European name of 
Victor) played before an audience of Musical 
Authorities and Critics, and above are some of 
the newspaper criticisms. 

The Vicor is not a plaything or a curiosity, 
but a musical instrument of the highest order. - 
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